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THE GOVERNMENT PRISON SETTLEMENT AT 
WAIOTAPU, NEW ZEALAND. 

AN EXPERIMENT IN THE UTILISATION OF PRISON LABOR. 

On the main coach-road through the North Island of New 
Zealand, between Taupo, on the great lake of that name, and 
Rotorua, of Hot Springs fame, and about twenty miles from 
the latter place, the coaches stop at a lonely hotel, a homely, 
one-story, wooden building, little like a hotel in the English 
acceptation of that term. From the hotel there is one of those 
almost boundless views of which there are so many in New 
Zealand, — over trackless volcanic plains, covered with manuka 
scrub and tall fern, and occasionally broken with a planta- 
tion of firs, away to ranges wpon ranges of blue and purple 
mountains. The plains are part of the immense tract devas- 
tated in 1886 by the terrific, utterly unexpected eruption of Mt. 
Tarawera, full fifteen miles away. 

In the vast expanse of scrub-covered land, white as snow in 
spring with the blossoms of the aromatic manuka, and in which 
steam is constantly rising in all directions from the numberless 
hot springs, one cluster of plain, unadorned, white buildings at 
once strikes the eye. There is hardly another human habita- 
tion in sight. These unpretentious looking buildings are the 
scene of an experiment in the utilisation of what has hitherto 
been largely a waste product — prison labor. It is an experi- 
ment, call it philanthropic, social, or what you will, which from 
its novelty alone, quite apart from its great success, is of unique 
interest. 

A similar experiment has already been tried in New South 
Wales, and failed utterly, the cost of management having been 
so enormous as to make its continuance out of the question. 

The prison settlement is a collection of some dozen or fifteen 
little square box-like houses, arranged in the form of an oblong 
with one end open, and a large space in the middle, built upon 
a bank, in all fifteen buildings, including the Forester's room, 
store-house (with the gaoler's room off it), and kitchen. It 
is approached by about a mile of winding paths made by the 
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prisoners through the scrub, which is full of wonderful and 
not half explored volcanic sights, some of the very best in the 
whole vast thermal district of the North Island — boiling mud- 
holes, "porridge pots" (fine mud bubbling like porridge), steam 
jets, little geysers, sulphur terraces and caves, excellent black 
sulphur baths, and an immense variety of hot springs and 
streams mostly with remarkable curative and medicinal prop- 
erties. The land belongs to the Government, and the part that 
is too volcanic, too much riddled with steam holes and hot 
streams and springs to be of any use for planting, besides being 
most unsafe and treacherous, is now handed over to the Govern- 
ment Tourist Department, although the prisoners may and do 
constantly use the different natural hot baths. The remainder 
of the area is gazetted as State Forest Land, and it is on this 
that the prisoners are now engaged. I cannot forbear to 
describe the situation, for, should prison settlements become 
common as blackberries, it is not likely that there would ever be 
another so remarkably situated as this. 

The writer visited the prison camp with the gaoler on 
January 31st, 1903, two years all but a day since its opening 
with only four prisoners. On February 22d, 1901, twenty-one 
more men arrived from Auckland, all being employed until 
March in putting the camp in order and erecting the huts. 
Then began the real work of tree planting. The area to begin 
with was 1280 acres, the country in that part being very little 
settled and most sparsely populated. The soil is entirely vol- 
canic, and, it must be admitted, very unpromising looking at 
first sight — a kind of pumiceous, sandy deposit, mixed with 
much volcanic ash thrown out by Mt. Tarawera, to the depth 
on an average of four inches to two feet, and of course quite un- 
suitable for many trees. For about three years beforehand 
experiments had been going on, to find out what kinds of trees, 
both ornamental and timber, would thrive in such soil. There 
was at first hardly a tree, except a few scattered pines, no native 
bush whatever. If there ever had been any, Tarawera must 
have destroyed it long ago. 

At first a good many ornamental trees were planted, especially 
about the camp itself to give it a less unhomelike appearance; 
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but the main object of the Government in starting the settle- 
ment was to plant trees that would yield useful timber for build- 
ing purposes, and to keep their prisoners employed in reproduc- 
tive labor. It was found that larches grew excellently, as much 
as four feet six inches in a year, to the immense surprise, almost 
incredulity of English visitors; Californian and other pines 
also thrive, and are admirable for timber. The oak, ash, and 
beech have been tried, but the soil is unsuitable, not being deep 
enough. On the tops of the brown, bare hills, where timber- 
trees would not grow, rowans (mountain ash) have been 
planted, and are thriving well, and already the hillsides are 
dotted with patches of the fresh green of young larches. 

To an English eye even now the place must look very dreary 
— acres and acres of land covered with bracken fern and 
manuka scrub, all of which has to be laboriously grubbed up by 
the roots. What is useless is burnt, which manures the ground 
well, while anything large enough for firewood is preserved. 
Nothing can be wasted in a land like this. 

The planting season is from May till September, and by the 
time they were ready, the first year, very little time remained 
to do any planting, so that only about seventy thousand trees 
were put in. The ground has first to be sweetened by digging 
pits for the trees and leaving them open to the air, the average 
number of pits dug by one man in a day being about four 
hundred and eighty to five hundred. Clearing the scrub and 
grubbing out the fern is most laborious work, especially for 
men who, like many of the Waiotapu prisoners, have never 
been accustomed to toil like laborers. During the first year 
the twenty-five men erected about ten miles of wire-fencing, at 
the cost of about £10 a mile, fencing that had to be strong 
enough to stand the charge of the wild horses which are 
plentiful there. Around the line of fencing, barbary, Lawson- 
iana and other pines, Spanish broom and laburnum were 
planted to make breakwinds for the young forest trees. All 
the existing paths were thoroughly repaired and many new 
ones made. A road eighty-five chains long was formed from 
a colossal mud volcano, so big that to look down it one must 
climb up a ladder to a kerosene creek — such is this strange 
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country. A paddock for sheep was fenced, drained and sown 
with grass, for meat (chiefly mutton) is at present supplied 
locally by the Maoris, and is a heavy item of expenditure, 
which the authorities hope to reduce in time by having their 
own meat killed. A small swamp on the river bank near the 
camp has been drained, and fenced with hare-proof wire netting 
— a necessary precaution, the hares being most troublesome, as 
they eat the young trees. So hopeless looking was this swamp 
that the gaoler told me he was positively assured that it was 
wasting time and money to touch it. However, he persevered, 
had good black soil brought from a near gully, bought a few 
seeds himself, so that if he did fail it could not be cast in his 
teeth that he had squandered the public money, and he has now 
realised the project of supplying the whole prison with 
vegetables. Indeed, he told me he had not paid a shilling for 
the past year for vegetables, except for potatoes, which have 
still to be brought overland at the cost of f 10 a ton, so out of the 
way is the settlement and so little opened up the country. 
There is no railway nearer than twenty miles on the Rotorua 
side, and one hundred and eighty on the south side. 

Everything is done by prison labor. When the writer visited 
the camp forty-one prisoners were living there, with the gaoler 
and four warders in charge. Four prisoners were employed 
about the camp itself. One, who had been a bank manager and 
was obviously, even in his prison dress, a man of education and 
refinement, acted as cook; another attended to the flourishing 
kitchen garden full of cabbages of enormous size, turnips, 
carrots, onions, and herbs, the selection of vegetables allowed to 
the prisoners being limited. The beds were bordered with 
pretty pansies, and the prisoner in charge had spent his spare 
time in cultivating a beautiful hedge of choice sweet peas. 

More than two hundred acres are already cleared and in 
cultivation. When these are planted, there are thousands more 
adjoining, not yet fenced or cleared. They have, besides, a 
piece of land one hundred miles long by twenty-five broad, 
which they can use when all this is under cultivation — all 
Government land and all pumiceous, the result of former vol- 
canic devastations. Last year (1902) they had planted nearly 
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three hundred thousand trees, chiefly larches and Oregon 
pines. Very few of these had died, indeed they had shot up 
wonderfully well in the few months they had been planted. 
Pines, which have latitudinal roots, are peculiarly suitable for 
the shallow, volcanic soil. It is trees with deep roots that will 
not thrive. 

The men work in parties of about twelve, eight being the 
regulation number, with one warder to each party. None of 
the warders are armed. Owing to the treacherous and rotten 
nature of the ground in parts, great care has to be taken by 
the warders, but there have been few accidents, although one 
man has been scalded in one of the hot springs. The men's 
health is usually excellent, however, scarcely any medical 
attendance having been needed. The climate is very health- 
ful, Waiotapu being one thousand three hundred and fifty feet 
above sea level. In summer it is rarely over 90 Fahrenheit, 
though in winter there are sometimes 16 to 18° of frost. 

Of course with such heavy work only fairly robust prisoners 
can be utilised. Hitherto, also, it has been the rule that only 
first offenders shall be taken at Waiotapu. The prisoners there 
are almost all men convicted of felonies, mostly on charges of 
forgery, embezzlement, and similar crimes, and many of them 
are professional men, gentlemen by birth and education, with 
no appearance of the criminal about them. On Sunday, with 
two or three other outsiders, I attended a service held out of 
doors by the local schoolmaster, who drove five miles every 
fine Sunday for this purpose. He had to be at once curate, 
clergyman, organist (a small harmonium was produced from 
somewhere), and choirmaster. Very reverently and well did 
he conduct the simple service. Some of the prisoners were cer- 
tainly rough-looking, but many of them are really nice-looking 
men, and it seemed inconceivable that they should be sitting 
there in that dress — a dress which some of them would have to 
wear for six and eight years to come, and that one should not 
be allowed even to speak to them. 

There has never been any trouble with attempts at escape, 
idleness, or misconduct. The prisoners are mostly men only 
too anxious to earn all the good marks possible in order to 
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shorten to the uttermost their term of imprisonment. As 
Colonel Hume, Inspector of Prisons for New Zealand, says in 
his report (1902) : — 

"The ordinary criminal is, under present conditions, not 
available, for the reason that his first impulse would be to 
escape. Some men are safe only under lock and key and 
behind a fourteen-foot boundary wall. The class of prisoner 
required for tree-planting or similar work in the country is the 
man who is determined to shorten his term of imprisonment by 
good conduct and industry, whose last thought is to escape, 
and who therefore needs little supervision. This class is, how- 
ever, limited in number, and for that reason the scheme re- 
ferred to cannot be extended as far as one could wish." 

The gaoler said that he had never once during two years 
administered any punishment, unless the occasional forfeiting of 
a few good marks could be so called. In making his report on 
Forestry Operations for 1902 Mr. Matthews, the Chief 
Forester, writing about the tree-planting at Waiotapu, remarks : 
"From frequent personal observation, as well as by estimating 
certain defined works such as digging holes for trees, it can be 
said that there has been an entire absence of loitering by pris- 
oners, and, although perhaps hardly equal to free labor in 
point of speed, the works undertaken have been carried out in 
a thorough and workmanlike manner." 

The slight inferiority in point of speed is doubtless due to a 
cause already mentioned — that the men are mostly not of the 
laboring class. They are, as a rule, young or middle-aged 
men ; an old man would be unable to do such work as clearing 
scrub or grubbing up fern. The average age would be between 
thirty and forty. 

The men are called every morning, Sundays excepted, at 5.30 
in summer, and breakfast (a pannikin of tea without milk, six- 
teen ounces of bread, and occasionally porridge) is about 6.15, 
the time varying according to how far they have to tramp to 
their work to be there by 7. From 7 till 12 o'clock they work 
without an interval — on bread and tea only, and this in a land 
where the working-classes hardly think they have had a meal 
unless they have had meat. This, indeed, seems the one weak 
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point in the arrangements, the men, it was admitted, sometimes 
getting exhausted before the 12 o'clock dinner. At 12, how- 
ever, they have a meal of a pint of soup, a pound of meat, a 
pound of potatoes, and as much vegetables as they want. At 
1 o'clock the men are again at work, and continue till five, when 
they have again a pint of tea and twelve ounces of bread. 
For tea, however, they are allowed to warm anything saved 
from dinner or make stews on the little stoves in each of the 
huts. They are also allowed an ounce of tobacco a week. 
Nothing may be given to them, except periodicals and books. 
The other regulations as to seeing friends, receiving and send- 
ing letters, etc., are what is usual in English prisons. But 
they work, be it noted, nine hours a day in a country where 
the regulation day is eight hours. 

Every Saturday afternoon after dinner they thoroughly 
clean their rooms (which four prisoners share together), air 
their bedding, and bathe in the lukewarm stream or one of the 
natural hot baths in the prison grounds. On Sunday they 
sometimes go out for walks, with one of the warders. 

It will naturally be asked how does the cost of management 
at Waiotapu compare with that of other New Zealand prisons ? 
The answer is very favorable, and the more so when it is con- 
sidered that the isolated situation necessarily puts up the cost 
of everything that cannot be produced locally. Of course the 
land is rent free. Fuel also can be obtained fairly near. But 
each of the little box-like huts, built, of course, of wood and 
roofed with corrugated iron, fitted with four bunks, two on each 
side, four wooden stools, and two tables that let up and down 
like those in a railway carriage, costs fully £60 by the time it is 
brought to Waiotapu, and the nature of the country makes it 
extremely hard on all clothing, especially boots, which have to 
be very thick and good, and even then quickly rot away if they 
come in contact with any of the numerous mineral waters about. 
Sulphur, of which there is so much, is ruinous to clothes. 

The labor of women prisoners in the large towns is utilised 
in making the men's shirts and stockings. The total cost of 
keeping the Waiotapu prisoners, including the salaries of 
warders and everything, for 1902, was £1,249 8s. id., or, per 
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head, £52 is. 2d. It must be remembered that this sum includes 
heavy items for necessary initial expenditure. That for extra 
huts, for instance, would not be incurred after the first year or 
two. Allowing for the value of work done for the Forestry 
Department, which is reckoned at only 2s. 6d. a day, the De- 
partment having to pay Maoris about 7s. 6d. a day for similar 
work, the net cost works out at £13 3s. 5d. per annum per 
prisoner. The figures for 1902 for the four largest centres 
may be cited. They clearly show how admirable in every 
way, both for the prisoners themselves and for the Government, 
has been the experiment at Waiotapu. 

Gross cost per prisoner Net cost per prisoner 

per annum. per annum. 

Auckland, £36 14s. iod. £9 4s. id. 

Dunedin, £53 14s. od. £36 8s. 3d. 

Lyttleton, £41 6s. 9d. £18 18s. id. 

Wellington, £48 6s. 5d. £24 15s. 2d. 

The lowest gross cost is that of Auckland, and the highest 
that of New Plymouth, which is £82 us. 9d., while the lowest 
net cost is again Auckland, £9 4s. id., and the highest Wan- 
ganui, £72 12s. 8d., and New Plymouth, £68 16s. 3d., while 
Hokitika comes third with £55 10s. 2d. Auckland, it may be 
observed, largely utilises prison labor for supplying broken 
metal. 

So successful has been the experiment at Waiotapu, that the 
Government are proposing to send twenty-five more prisoners 
to Hanmer, a tiny place on the Canterbury Plains (South 
Island), where there are some remarkable hot medicinal 
springs, and to Somes Island in Wellington Harbor. It is 
hoped only to send first offenders, but should it be im- 
possible to get enough of them, then men will be sent who 
by their good conduct and industry have shown themselves 
worthy of some indulgence during their imprisonment ; but no 
men, not even first offenders, convicted of "immoral" crimes. 
It was hoped to make a start in June last year, the work to be 
tree-planting, and the trees selected as suitable to the soil are 
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English larches, spruce firs, Austrian pines, English oaks, and 
Oregon pines. 

Convict labor, it may be noted, has long been utilised in New 
Zealand, chiefly for such public works as road-making. All 
the roads in and around Rotorua, for instance, the chief centre 
of the tourist traffic in the Hot Springs district, were made by 
convicts. 

In forming prison settlements, however, the Government in 
no way intends to supersede convict labor, but rather to dis- 
criminate between the different classes of prisoners, to human- 
ise, as far as possible, the conditions of life for those who, 
though convicted of crimes, cannot be classed as criminals in 
disposition, thus preventing the herding together of hardened 
criminals and first offenders. Secondly, prison settlements 
such as those of Waiotapu and Hanmer in no way interfere 
with free labor, as no Government could afford to carry out 
such a scheme of clearing waste land and tree-planting except 
by means of prison labor. With labor costing at least 8s. a 
day per man (which is low as labor in New Zealand is now 
paid) it could not be thought of. 

Such a prison settlement as Waiotapu is not a depressing 
sight like, for instance, an English workhouse, pitiful though 
it be to see some forty fine, strong men in the prime of life, 
such as the Waiotapu prisoners, when it is remembered how 
they come to be there. If we must have prisoners always with 
us, and it seems as if we must, what can be better than that at 
all events the young and strong among them should lead a 
healthy, invigorating outdoor life of productive labor ? 

Constance A. Barnicoat. 
London. 



